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Written for the Bouquet. 


Man is like vanity: his days are like a shadow which 
passeth away. 


Psalms, 144-4 
What is our life? it is a dream, 

A sere leaf, floating down the stream, 

A snow wreath, in an April sun— 

A moment—and our life is done. 


Like morning mists our life will fade, 
Fitting and verging like a shade— 

A vapor, passing like the smoke, 

A moment—and the bubble’s broke. 


Like to the night dream of the slave, 
Like sparkle on the briny wave ; 
Like withered blossoms on the blast, 
A moment, and our life is past. 


As sudden, as the meteors dance; 
As transient, as the lightning’s glance; 
As fitful as the fire-fly’s beam, 





A moment, and we end the dream. 


Swiftly we pass this chequered scene— 
One darkling cloud—one ray serene— 
One cheering smile—one bitter tear— 
A placid calm—a moment’s fear— 


A moment’s love--a moment’s hate— 
Joyous and disconsolate— 
A rising and a setting sun— 


Frail man has passed—his life is done. Opnexta. 








THE LAST OF THE CILEROKEES. 
‘Tue night was still, and nature seemed to be slum- | 


tering upon the couch of repose, after the sun had | rage, he began his mournful tale : 
The 1 ‘Many moons since,’ said he, ‘and this wide- | 
leaf, which had gently fluttered before the noon-day || spreading vale was all my own. 


meeze, had ceased to be heard ; and the songster it H nothing this side of the great waters, but what be- | 


sunk in full glory behind the western wave. 


up the fir tree that hung over the banks. The pine 
commingling its branches with the hemlock, which 
intercepting the rays of Luna, gave a sable hue to 
the waters that rolled beneath. In this lonely place, 
where all was still and solemn, appeared an aged na- 
tive, leaning against an evergreen, paying a tribute 
of grief over the prospect. 

The clear light of the moon shining full on his 
form, gave him the aspect of a warrior. But the 
fierce look of his countenance, and the burning fury 
of his eye, had become much modified by the march 
of years. His visage showed the wrinkles of age— 
the sure signs of many a departed day. His eyes had 
receded under their lashes, and time, in his flight, had | 
scattered with a liberal hand the hoary frost on his | 
locks. He remembered of battles fought, and the | 
conquered foe, sueing for peace at his hands. The} 
scar was deeply imprinted in his time-worn fece, and | 
reminded me of the deadly clinch of some strife. But | 
he had long since buried the tomahawk, and he | 
thought too that it lay in his own soil. As I looked | 
at this aged warrior, he seemed a remnant of the for- | 
mer greatness of the Cherokees, and naturally led | 
back the mind to his early days and the varied history | 








||of his nation. His place of retreat at this silent hour | 
\| of the night, and his sorrow-marked brow, excited my | 


curiosity as well as sympathy of sou].—Anticipating | 
my inquiries, with a bosom swelling with grief, anc a | 
gush of tears flowing down those tawny cheeks which 

he would have disdained to moisten in the battle’s | 





The sun beheld | 


| 
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‘ Such was the Indian when the white man first cast 
an eye upon our shores. But those days are past, 
and the new world has changed sovereigns. As the 
white has advanced, the red man has receded—but 
with blood-stained steps.--That powerful tribe which 
skirted the eastern shore is seen no more. Or one 
remains here and there, like a solitary oak stripped 
of its verdure and primeval beauty, and points the 
inquirer back to former days. 

‘ The Iroquois, now not knowing what to call his 
own, looks in vain upon the land his fathers once 
held, and where their ashes slumber, with a solitary 
look he passes by those fertile plains, which may 
smile, and wave their golden fruits, but in vain for 
him! Some in despair sink into servitude; others 
are wandering over the dreary wastes, and icy cliff 
of some distant country. 

‘ The Cherokee long refusing to yield, poured his 
vengeance upon the frontiers of the great enemy. 
His arm was felt, for his fury justly kindled, often 
clouded the sun with the smoke rising from many a 
burning village, and raised the unavailing cry. But 
at length, peace was concluded, and the sacred belt 
was given. The warrior burned the war-club and 
buried the hatchet. 

‘The white chief was considered our great father, 
|and his people our friends and protectors. But 2 
transient gloom spread over the countenance of the 
Cherokee, when he contrasted his scanty vale with 
what it was when our forefathers were in their an- 
| cient glory. But prosperity began to smile, and hope 
| to revive, even at the fall of our greatness. Soon 
| again we are told to go. The powerful arm is raised 


| to drive us from our homes, where we hoped to live, 





had sheltered, was now silently perched in its branch- | longed to the Indian. As he saw him rise from the | and where we had laid the bones of our fathers— 


és. On this autumnal eve, not acloud rested on the || 


lue surface of the sky. The stars shone, and the 
woon, in all her placid beauty, looked down upon the | 
Chatahoochee, whose silver waters irrigate the land | 
ofthe Cherokee.—Silence had selected a space along 
the banks of this delightful stream, by which I had 
irayed, musing over the history of the Indians, for 
lersacred retreat; and seemed to whisper her veto | 
othe stranger who might intrude upon her forbidden | 








ocean—spread his light upon the sky,—or send a} 
gleam through the dark and shady wood—he thought 
the Great Spirit hung it out in the heavens to delight | 
and guide the wandering Indian. No one to molest, | 
he roamed through the interminable wilds, sailed on | 
the noble rivers, and angled in the majestic lake, as | 
his light canoe darted over its deep blue waters. Our | 


deer, and his fatal arrow twanged through the forest, || 


| where we had felled the forest—erected the delight- 
| ful dwelling in place of the wigwam—and where the 
| modest spire pointed towards the white man’s God— 
| where we had fed our flocks, and when the tears of 

former oppression had just begun to dry on our 
cheeks. We are ordered to plunge again into the 


wilderness, and vairly told that this course would ac- 
fathers used to the chase, could almost outstrip the || 


| celerate our progress to civilization, and augment our 
happiness. We were formerly invited by our great 


ground. But occasionally this silence was broken || as it laid the prey at his feet. They reclined in their | father to cultivate the arts of peace and domestic 


ty a plaintive sound borne on the air, which interrup- | 
ied the reverie of the mind, and lingered around the | 
wenues of the neart. It seemed not like the martial | 
‘ound of the warrior shouting over his fallen foe—| 


| 
| 


uor the savage yell, thirsting for blood—nor the dole- | recounted the Sachems that had fallen by his hand, 


own wigwams—their sons danced by their own fires 
—and their daughters wove the wampums with their | 
hands. | 


‘As the aged warrior sung his songs of triumph, || 


fl chanting of his pwan over the ashes of a helpless || the youth, unscared, would brandish the war club,— || 
ctin. It wag like the expressive note, trembling on eager to emulate the deeds of his sire.—The lroguois || 
| j 


the superannuated voice, which gave a solemnity to 
the tone.—The sound told of grief. | 

As the moon shone more vertically, it presented a 
veat hut, such as is often seen where civilization has 
ist begun to exert her cheering influence. Near it, 
stood a lofty tree, casting a dark shade upon the 
louse of the Cherokee, and seemed to look down with 
“ntempt upon the green shrubs that grew under its 
wide spreading branches. Many a bush skirted the 
hargin of this stream, whose boughs often bending, 
“emed to drink in the placid river, as it laced the 


|| okees in the south, with a few others, were the great || 


'! were unable to rule her t!:en yast dominions. They | 
J | 








door of this humble retreat. The vine wound its way 


° ‘ ie {1 
in the north, the Mohegans in the east, and the Cher- || 


rival nations, who ruled this western world. Each | 
bowed to no foreign prince, nor suffered in servile | 
bondage. The Indian basked on the plains of his | 
happy land, or pursued through the thicket the beast |! 
that came in his path. Nothing received his homage | 
save the Great Spirit, who would welcome the brave | 
to future Elysian fields, where the hunter would chase | 
his game in spicy forests, or fish in streams of pleas- 
ure! 





life. We obeyed, not suspecting that he spoke with 
a forked tongue. We are weak, and hear with a 
trembling heart that we must leave the graves cf our 
ancestors to the faithless intruders. We must leap 
over the great river—for the white man wants all that 
he sees—and the world would be too little, were it in 
his power. While his ships float over every part of 
the great sea, he covets the land of the Cherokee, 
thro’ which a few rivers murmur, to bear up our little 
barks. The wampum hes been destroyed by the white 
man. ‘Treaties are broken, as thoughthe Indian had 
no claim upon the faith of nations which were strong. 
er than his own. 

‘The names of those who have interpreted our 
plaintive tune, and pleaded our cause, are engraved on 
the Indian’s heart: and the mother will repeat their 
praises to ber son, when she, frenzied, leaves her 
home, or sinks in despair. 

‘The Cherokee’s glory is gone; and as the Great 
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Spirit sees his red children wandering in dejected 
gloom over the barren waste, or sighing on the cliff 
of the mountain, he will remember their wrongs.— | 
But my days are fast running away. These hands || ship soon transpired. Mr. Cranch was a member of 
can no longer grasp the tomahawk: my tremulous || a family of some note, was considered a young man 
voice is no longer heard around the council-fire of my | of promise, and altogether worthy of the alliance he 
people. The life of the Indian chief shall end with | sought. He was very acceptable to Mr. Smith, and 
the happiness of his nation, and the white man shall || was greeted by him and his family with great respect 
never triumph, as Oahoo deserts the land of his fa- || and cordiality. He was received by the elder daugh- 
thers, or bows in cruel slavery !’ | ter asa favorite lover, and was, in fact, a young man | 

Scarce had he said this—and the chrystal waters |of much respectability. He afterwards rose to the | 
were rolling over his inanimate body : and his death- || dignity of judge of the court of common pleas of| 
shriek, sighing mournfully on the evening air, seemed 1 Massachusetts, and was the father of the present || 
to say— | judge Cranch, of the district of Columbia. 


\| 
i] 


The suitor of the other daughter was John Adams, | 


Silently I turned away, and wept over the fate of | who afterwards became President of the United | 


the tation B, || States. But at that time in the opinion of Mr. Smith, | 


| he gave but slender promise of the distinction * 


woman and child, of a country parish in New Eng- 
land, is acquainted with whatever takes place in the 
parson’s family, all the circumstances of the court- 




















“Tue Last oF THE CHEROKEES!” 








From the Cincinnati Chronicle. || which he afterward attained. His pretentions were | 

COURTSHIP OF JOHN ADAMS. | scorned by all the family excepting the young lady to | 

Some ten years since, I spent a college vacation in| Whom his addresses were especially directed. Mr. | 
the town of Weymouth, Norfolk county, Massachu- Smith showed him none of the ordinary civilities of | 





setts. While there I attended church on Sunday his huuse ; he was not asked to partake of the hospi- | 
morning, at what was called old Weymouth meeting, talities of the table, and 1t was reported that his horse || 
house, and heard a sermon from the venerable pastor, was doomed to share with his master the neglect and | 


the Rev. Jacob Norton. About the same time, in | mortification to which he was subjected, for he was } 
company with a friend, I made Mr. Norton a visit, || frequently seen shivering in the cold, and gnawing |, 
spent a delightful hour with him and his agreeable || the post at the parson’s door, of long winter evenings. || 
family, and in fact, became much interested in the old | In fine, it was reported that Mr. Smith had intimated || 
gentleman. I mentioned my agreeable visit to an | to him that his visits were unacceptable and he would | 
aged but intelligent lady of the parish, whose ac-) do him a favor by discontinuing them; he told his | 
quaintance I had made. She loved that old church | daughter that John Adams was unworthy of her; | 
as she did her own soul; it was the place where she| that his father was an honest tradesman and farmer, | 
had heard from infancy to advanced age, the words || who had tried to initiate John in the arts of husband- | 
of eternal life, and was literally the gate of Heaven. ry and shoe making, but without success, and had | 
Next to the church itself, in the scale of her regards, Sent him to college as a last resort. He in fine beg- | 
was her Reverend pastor Mr. Norton. | ged his daughter not to think of an alliance so much | 
Weymouth is situated twenty or thirty miles north- | beneath her. 
west from old Plymouth Rock: it was settled not Miss Smith was among the most dutiful of daugh- 
long after our forefathers landed at the latter place; ters, but she saw Mr. Adams through a medium very 
and of course this church must be among the most | different from that through which her father viewed | 


ancient of the New England churches. This estima-| him. His vision was clouded by the film of prejudice, |, 
ble old lady beguiled me of many a delightful hour at || hers was assisted by the warm and radiant glow of af- | 


different times, in giving me the traditionary history, | fection which magnifies every fancied excellence an 
and in relating anecdotes of the old church and its | hundred fold. She would not for the world offend or 
different pastors. disobey her father, but still John saw something in 
She informed me that Mr. Norton was ordained | her eye and manner which seemed to say ‘ persevere,’ 
their pastor when he was about twenty one years old, | and on that he acted. 
and that he had been with them, at that time, nearly | Mr. Smith, like a good parson and affectionate fa- 
forty years. She observed the most of his present ther, had told his daughters that if they were married 
parishioners could remember no other pastor; but | with his approbation, he would preach each of them a 
that she could well remember his predecessor, the sermon the Sunday after the joyful occasion ; and that 
Rev. Mr. Smith, and that he and Mr. Norton had | they should have the privilege of choosing the text. 
filled the same pulpit for the better part of the last After the due preliminaries of courtship, the ap- 
eighty years.—‘ Mr. Smith,’ said she, ‘was a very | pointed time for the espousals of the elder daughter 
different man from Mr. Norton—an able man—an'! Mary arrived, and she was united to Mr. Cranch in 
excellent man—and a fine preacher ; but he had high, the holy bonds, with the approval, the blessings and 


—=y 


same. Besides he had already carried the main point 
of attack—the heart of the young lady; andhe knew 
that the surrender of the citadel must soon follow 
After the usual hesitation and delay that attended 
such an unpleasant affair, Mr. Smith, seeing that re- 
sistance was fruitless, yielded the contested point 
with as much grace as possible, as many a prudent fa. 
ther has done before, and since that time. Mr. Ad- 
ams was united to the lovely Miss Smith. After the 
marriage was over, and all things settled in quiet, 
Mrs. Adams remarked to her father, « you preached 
sister Mary a sermon, on the occasion of her mar. 


riage, won’t you preach me one likewise.’ « Yeg my 
’ 


| dear girl,’ said Mr. Smith, ‘choose your text and you 


shall have your sermon.’ ‘ Well I have chosen the 
33d verse of the 7th chapter of Luke.’ 

For John came neither eating bread or drinking 
wine, and ye say, he hath a devil. 

The old lady, my informant, looked me very archly 
in the face when she repeated this passage and ob- 
served, ‘If Mary were the most dutiful of the daugh. 
ters, I guess the other had the most wit.’ 

I cannot ascertain whether the last sermon was ey- 
er preached. 

It may not be inappropriate here to remark, how 
wellthese excellent ladies justified the preference of 
the distinguished individuals who had sought them ig 
marriage. Of them it will hardly be esteemed an 
extravagant eulogium to say, that they were, respect- 
ively, an honor to their husbands, the boast of their 
sex, and the pride of New England. Mrs. Adams, in 
particular, who from the elevated position in which 
her husband was placed before the world, was brought 
more conspicuously before the public eye, was suppo- 
sed to hold the same elevated rank with the gentler 
sex, that Mr. Adams did among men, and she is te. 
ported to have rendered him much assistance in the 


1 multiplied duties of the pen. H. 
| 
| 
| 





From the Auburn Journal. 
* LEADING UP 


‘None are so rude as to be without some politeness- 
None so polite as to be without some rudeness.’ 


Tar mankind are prone to evil as the sparks fly 
upwards, isa fact which experience of every day 


would seem to prove, even had not an authority which | 


few are fool-hardy enough to dispute, placed the mat- 
ter beyond a doubt. Vices of all kinds are contin- 
ually springing up, and are fondly cherished—practi- 


|ces the most repulsive are adopted and persisted in | 


| with a pertinacity which set the ordinary means of 
reform at defiance—and pecadillos of all kinds start 

up to jostle, and if possible crowd our very virtues 

out of society. No-where is the censor more needed 
_than among those who assume the censorship of oth- 
/ers—and the most active reform, ere it is completed, 
' requires a double reformation. 
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notions of himself and family in other words he was benedictions of her parents and all her friends. Mr. || thing, be it for good, or for evil, appears to partake of 


an aristocrat.’ One day she said to me, ‘to illustrate Smith then asked her, ‘Mary, my dutiful child, [am |the general characteristics of the country—every 


to you the character of old pastor Smith, I will tell now ready to prepare your sermon for the next Sun- | thing is vigor and activity ; our defects are as promi- 


you an anecdote that relates to himself and some oth- day; what do you select for your text?” *My dear | nent, as our virtues are commanding—nothing is done 
er persons of distinction. Mr. 8S. had two charming | father I have selected the latter part of the 42d verse | by the halves; every thing is carried out to its legiti- 
daughters, (the first of these daughters, was Mary, | of the 10th chapter of Luke. | 
the other I have forgotten,) who were the admiration 


country. Various sage and deep disquisitions were} ‘Very good, my daughter,’ said her father and the | ual contact of rasplike beards and explosive kisses, 5 


had by the wise ones of the parish, on the question, | sermon was preached. 
* Who should be the happy lads who should find favor | 
in the eyes of these ladies?” But while these happy opposition. It was many years after, and on a very ] bly vile in our customs and practices, than our tobac- 
guardians of the parson’s family were holding consul- different occasion, and in resistance of a very differ- | co-chewing, spittle-bespattering, chair-lolling propen- 
tation on the subject, it was rumored that two young ||ent opposition that he uttered these memorable || sities, and anti-church and state principles, it must be 
lawyers, I think both of the neigboring town of Quin- || words : ‘Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, 1 found in the habit of ‘ /eading up’ at our weddings. 
cy,a Mr. Cranch and a Mr. Adams, were paying||I give my heart and hand to this measure.’ But || This phrase in common parlance means neither more 


5 oA ee 


| mate consequences ; and whether it be the separation J 
Mary hath chosen the good part, which shall nev- | of the Union by the odious doctrine of nullification, : 
of all the beaux, and the envy of all the belles of the | er be taken from her. | ae dee ecuibiielinn of & pretty woman by the contin- 


| we, to use an expressive Americanism, always ‘g° 9 
Mr. Adams persevered in his suit in defiance of all the whole hog.’ If there is any thing more detesta- © 


their addresses to the Miss Smith’s. As every man,||though the measure was different the spirit was the || nor less than compelling a bride, when the nuptial 
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: . : 
senedietion is pronoun ced, to stand perhaps half an | she may that moment fling away all the modest re- io of his rhyme, and he owns some of the richest 


exposing her blushing cheek to a succession of || serve, and maiden bashfulness, that constitutes so | 
— from all the grandfathers, fathers, and bearded || much of the witchery of the young, and is such a de- || 
eigen while the bridegroom is expected to be || lightful proof of purity of heart ; and therever after 
m ’ 





and most unique specimens of that kind of writing, 
| which can be found in modern poetry. 


It is well known, that the little Nautilus lives in the 


idle spectator of this wholesale profanation, or || grant a kiss to whoever shall be bold enough to ask, or | depths of the waters, and in fair weather mounts to 
an i | 





dse is permitted to busy himself in performing the | willing to accept it 1—or is it only to 7 an ign 1 
same kind office upon all the duchess dowagers, ven- | tunity of revenge to those bipeds who have in vain | 


| the surface, throws up its gossamer sail, and is waf- 
|| ted along in perfect safety ; but in prospect of a storm, 


ble spinsters and hopeless-of-marriage ladies who ||sued for such a favor, and been rightfully rejected. | furlsits sail, and sinks to the bottom. So is it with 
a be yee with perhaps once in a while the | For my part I know not to which of these reasons, or | Bryant. He comes slowly to his task—trusts not to 
ma 


onsolation of ‘pressing the rich lip of some beautiful || whether to either it ought tobe attributed ; but I hold | his powers to bear against a sea of criticism, but 
¢C il 


irl, led half resisting, half relenting, to the sacrifice. l the practice is a nuisance that ought to be abolished | 
rn reader, I think that between you and I, it| withoutdelay. From my heart I believe that there is | 
would be folly to think of asserting that the ladies do | in many a young bosom such an inseparable dread of | 


makes safety even before danger, and is contented to 
live in his little sonnets and occasional verses. 
His claim is smail on us, and to rank him too near 


not love kisses dearly, but they also stoutly maintain \ ‘running the gauntlet’ after marriage, that the an- || the first poet is doing him injustice. Hecan no more 


that there is a time and place for all things, and that | swer to one of the most ‘ interesting of questions ° 
the time and place for this pleasant exercise, is not a | is not unfrequently, no; where it would otherwise 
wedding, or before a crowded assembly ; and I must | have been, yes ; and I hereby declare, that if I am 
say that J am decidedly of their opinion. | ever married of which may heaven prevent the neces- 
Only think of a modest, shrinking, beautiful girl, | sity !—I shall most assuredly knock down the first 
only just sweet seventeen ; standing up and with a| man, who, without the consent of Emma first had 
guttering heart listening to words decisive of her des- |! and obtained, shall presume to approach her with in- | 
tiny, promising to love and obey—(oh the choking | tent to print a kiss on her beautiful cheek, or richer | 
pathos of this last word ; the first comes easy enough, | lip, I pity the craven wretch who calls himself a 
for it is only promising to follow the leading instinct | man, and who will stand coldly by and see his wife | 
oftheir natures) —the man in whose hand her delicate | abused in this way—who can witness her supplicating | 
fngers are clasped, and who with a full heart, has Jook of silent agony, and hopeless resignation, with- 
that moment sworn over again before God and the |! out applying the toe of his pump, or the flat of his 
world, the oft repeated vow to love and cherish the | hand, to effect the dispersion of the puppies, both | 
fair blossom by his side till death doth them part. See high and low, with which she is surrounded and | 
how the rapid changes pass over her expressive fea-| assailed. 
tures ; now the rich blood flushes her face with crim- | 
son, now ii as suddenly retires to her heart, leaving | 
her forehead of lily whiteness, as she gives herself | 





From the Shrine. 

SKETCHES OF AMERICAN POETS. 

away and remembers that the love of a father, and! Brarwarp.—We commence in alphabetical arrange- 
dill dearer a mother’s love can be nothing more to’ ment, to give a few remarks on the character of the | 
her—that she is to forsake home and its dear delights | poetical works of some of the American authors. | 
forone untried; and is it strange that she should feel Brainard’s productions have become very popular ; 
that the loved one by her side is now all the worldto | not for any displays of remarkable genius, but for 
her, or that tears unhidden should spring up from their sort of ‘thrown off’ easiness, and unstudied | 
their deepest, holiest fountain to dim for a inoment grace, and delicacy of sentiment. They seem to rise 
the light of her sparkling eye! The ir- like the fabled goddess, who was born of the ocean- 
revocable word, be it for weal or for woe ; for happi- foam. They are gentle in their excitements—like | 
ness such as life elsewhere cannot give, or misery | the flowings of the under-currents of some small lake, 
such as only a fallen spirit can realize is spoken ; and 


*Tis done. 


where the surface is a quiet mirror, only broken, at 
she begins to breathe more freely, when alas, she re- | times, by the skimming beak of some domesticated, 
members that with her the worst is yet to come. golden-pinioned songster. 


Hark! there is a gencral movement among the assem- His poetry is not of a lofty order. It contains not 


bled spectators—cast your eyes around on the com- the strong, wild breathings of a soul, whose poetic 
pany and you will be at no Joss to understand my || ardor is like tameless fire. We love his little pieces. 
meaning. See that advancing column led to the as- || They are the companions, who we would keep by us 
sult, by that thick-set, grey-headed man—he was | on the bank of a small stream, in an afternoon of June, | 
shaved yesterday and his new sprung up beard is | when all is quiet, except the low, dull singing of the | 


} we : ; . wa ] . | 
sharp and stiff as new mown stubble ina wheat field. | hidden insects, and the slight shiver of the tree-tops. | 


See him thrust a half chewed quid into his breeches. He has no great claims to the regard of posterity ; | 


pocket, empty his mouth of a respectable portion of | yet we would not be deprived of his works, for they 
tigh-colored saliva, some few drops of which cluster | impart, better than the productions of any other | 


‘round the corners of his mouth, and the onslaught | American poet, that soothing and holy influence, to 
Smade, Heaven have mercy on the fair girl, for it} the ocean-like mind, which comes gratefully aad 
evident her assailants are insensible to its redeem- pleasantly at all seasons, and most of all, at that time, 


ng influences! She bears it with the resignation of || when we feel injured and forgotten by those ruling 


‘martyr, one that knows resistance would be useless, || powers, which grasp, with blind ignorance of our 


and flight unavailing. Faugh!—how that rough sa- |) nature, our unyielding and uncomplaining spirits. 
lute ctimsons her dimpled cheek, and look; surely || Bryanr.--He has been ranked by some, as the | 
there is a yellow stain on her rich lips. The ice is | first of our poets; but the number is small, who, 
broken—the rush is tremendous, and during the heat || think that he merits such rank. More poetical mas- | 
of the assault, the rapid succession of reports resem- ter-spirits are on the north and south of him. His || 
bles a Seu de joie. The fiery trial is at last over— | flights are like those of the swallow, seldom resem- |) 


tshamed, sick and exhausted, the poor girl sinks into | bling the fearless daring of the eagle. He gives much 


. { | 
her chair, and glasses of rosewater and cau de Co- | 


‘gne, hardly suffice to wash away the stains, or res. | 
tore her to composure. Now in the name of all the || writes but short articles, thereby displaying the weak- | 
finer feelings of our natures, I demand the use or ne- iin ess of his genius, and the fear of losing his reputa- | 
cessity of this unlicensed and wholesale robbery! Is ‘| tion. 
Ntohint, that because a young lady is married, that || The poetry of his blank verse is more exalted than 


| not a verse was there. 


|, has much correctness--the emanant of taste; he || 


| stand, by the side of some of his cotemporaries, than 
the Nautilus can be said to equal the majestic and 


storm-braving ship. 

Dana.—We are disposed to be favorable to Dana, but 
yet we will not esteem him as many do, the best of 
our poets. In sooth, we cannot tell who holds or wh 


is likely to hold such a situation. We can see nc 


,Teasons for giving Dana the place, and we should, if 


it was demanded of us to decide, hand over our vote 
to that effect. 

His productions resemble, more than any thing we 
think of, some of those dark old paintings of the early 
masters. There is a gloom scattered over them, and 
you wili often discover a slight dash, which will be 
briliant, or a rich coloring, whose beauty will hide the 


| surrounding darkness. 


We esteem ‘ The Buccaneer’ one of the best mod- 


| ern poems that has been published. It is full of pow- 
| er, and is remarkably concise. 


It works on our emo- 
tions with tremendous force, and excites in the mind 


some of the best feelings. As to the prose of this 
writer, it may be said to be full of’ poetry, which is 
quiet and still, unbroken by harshnesses, and only at 
times awakening us by some sudden gorgeousness or 
dazzling splendor. 

Dana resembles Wordsworth, in many respects. 
He exhibits much love for the nature of man, and 
would awake in the mind of others that respect for 
the soul which leads it on to discover the joys of its 
contemplation, and the ennobling principles which 
it excites when under proper observation. 

Fairr1etp.— We have wondered considerably, that 
the poems of this author are so little known, and that 
their merits are so little appreciated. We turned into 


, Cheever’s Place-Book to find some of his pieces, and 


We said to ourselves, here is 
a determined blindness, and threw down the book, dis- 
gusted with its plan. 

Fairfield exhibited his poctical mind in his early 
productions. There was great poctic rasliness in 
them ; but now that age has mellowed in some de- 
gree, his taste, he writes better, and with more pow- 
er. He has improved much; and this is saying what 
can be said of but very few. 

He ascends the ‘spirits ladder,’ ‘even tothe starry 
world,’ and fearlessly presses towards the portals ot 
the temple of poetry. He is encinctured by more of 


| the hallowed fire, than any of his associates, except- 


ing Percival, and his soul leads him on with such ar- 
dor, that he has not time for perfection. His mind is 
wrapt up in the enthusiastic love of his art. 

There is a good portion of the ancient spirit in his 
poetry, and with a little more simplicity, his writings 
would become still more popular, than they are at 


| beauty to his productions—the offspring of care ; he | present. 


His genins is real. It is wild to extravagance of- 
itentimes. Like a powerful spirit, he will calry us 
away to sights of frightful sublimity, or he will Jead us 


| through scenes of quietness and joy ; bu’ too often to 


‘the former. The progress of his genius may be il- 
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kened to the broad stream of Niagara, pouring over 
into the abyss which it is bewildering to behold ; but 
where, is sent up a bright and beautiful mist, con- 
verted into a bow of beauty and glory, and magnifi- 
cence. 

He is becoming daily better known, and is yet to 
reap the laurels of fame. The work, in which he is 
now engaged, will be to him as precious incense ; and 
if he progresses in the paths of justice and indepen- 
dence, a coronet of stars will mark his brow through 
future ages. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS, 


with their arms presented, while the sentinel paced te 
and fro, and all kneeling, and grounding arms at the 
tinkle of the slight-bell—were the materials for the 
back-ground of the picture. In the immense area of 
the church stood, perhaps, four thousand people, one 
third of whom, doubtless, came to Worship. Those 
The villas which sparkle all over the hills which || who did and those who did not, dropped alike Upon 
tead unto Florence, are occupied mainly by foreigners |/the marble pavement at the sound of the bell ; and 
living here for health or luxury, and most of them are || then, as { was heretic enough to stand, I had fall op. 
known and visited by the floating society of the place. || portunity for observing both devotion and lated 
| Among them are Madame Catalani, the celebrated || The latter was amusingly managed. Almost all the 
{| Singer, who occupies a beautiful palace on the ascent ‘| pretty and young women were accompanied by an 
! of Fiesole, and Walter Savage Landor, the author of | ostensible duenna, and the methods ot eluding their 
|| the ‘Imaginary Conversations,’ as refined a scholar ‘vigilance in communication were various. 


|brightest vale that ever mountain sheltered or river 
‘ran through. Such are the temptations to a walk in 
| Italy, and add to it the charms of the climate, and 
you may understand one of a hundred reasons why 
it is the land of poetry and romance, and why it so 
easily becomes the land of a stranger’s affection. 














T had de- 


| Nien a ha : | ql ee 
i went with a party this morning to visit the house | perhaps as is now living, who is her near neighbor. | tected under a blond Wig, in entering, the young am- 
of Michael Angelo. It stands as he lived in it, in || A pleasant family of my acquaintance lives just back |! bassador of a foreign court, who being cavaliere se- 


the Via Ghibellini, and is still in possession of his 1 of the fortress of San Miniato, and in walking out to | vante to one of the most beautiful women in Flor. 


descendants. It isa neat building of three stories, || them with a friend yesterday, I visited the church || ence, certainly had no right to the amusement of the 
divided on the second floor into three rooms, shownas | @g@in, and remarked more particularly the features of || pour, We had been carried up the church in the 
those occupied by the painter, sculptor and poet. 1 the scene I have described. || same tide, and when the whole crowd were prostrate, 
The first is pannelled and painted by his scholars |, The church of San Miniato rai built by Henry I. || I found him just beyond me, slipping a card into the 
||of Germany, and Cunegonde his wife. The front is || shoe of an uncommonly pretty girl kneeling before 


after his death—each picture representing some in- | ; ' , ad 
cident of his life. There are ten or twelve of these, || P'etty—a kind of mixture of Greek and Arabic archi- | him. She was attended by both father and mother 
and several of them are highly beautiful. One near |, @¢ture, crusted with marble, aoe F 
the window represents him in his old age on a visit to || Style of the primitive churches, the altar standing in | cept stealing an almost imperceptible glance belind 
‘ Lorenzo the Magnificent,’ who commands him to || what was called the presbytery, a high platform oc- | jey, | presumed she was not offended. I passed an 


aa es | , 
The interior is in the | apparently, but as she gave no sign of surprise, ex. 


sit in his presence. 


} of stairs of the purest white marble. The most curi- | 
1! 


chair, and the figure of the old man is finely ex- _ ; are 
pressive || ous part of it is the rotonde in the rear, which is lit 
The next room appears to have been his parlor, and 1 by five windows of transparent oriental alabaster, each 


the furniture is exactly as it stood when he died. In| eight or nine feet high and three broad, in single 
one corner is placed a bust of him in his youth, with | slabs. The sun shone full on one of them while we 

his face perfect; and opposite, another, taken from a } were there, and the effect was inconceivably rich, 
cast after his nose was broken by his fellow-painter |, It was like a sheet of half molten gold and silver. | 


in the church of the Carmine. There are also one or |, The transparency of course was irregular, but in the | 


{ 


The duke is standing before his || cupying a third of the nave, with two splendid flights | jour, perhaps, in amused observation of similar mat- 


ter, most of which could not be well described on 
paper. It is enough to say, that I do not think more 
dissolute circumstances accompanied the worship of 
Venus in the most defiled of heathen temples. 





‘rom the Cincinnati Chronicle. 


AN EQUESTRIAN PIC-NIC, 





two portraits of him, and the resemblance through 
them all shows that the likeness we have of him in 
the engravings are uncommonly correct. 

In the inner room, which was his studio, they show 
his pallet, brushes, pots, maul-sticks, slippers and 
easel—all standing carelessly in the little closets 
around, as if he had left them but yesterday. The 
walls are painted in fresco, by Angelo himself, and 
represent groups of all the distinguished philosophers, 
poets and statesmen of his time. Among them are 
the heads of Petrarch, Dante, Galileo and Lorenzo de 


|| yellow spots of the stone the light came through like | Wherein are recounted sundry strange and bloody 
\| the effect of deeply stained glass. || adventures, together with some account of the 

| A parily subterranean chapel, six or eight feet low- |, NULLIFIERS. 

'er than the pavement of the church, extends under | ‘Excuse me, Tom, I can’t go—I am not fond of 
the presbytery. It is a labyrinth of marble columns | riding on horseback, and moreover I am engaged to- 
which support the platform above, no two of which |' day.’ 
jare alike. The ancient cathedral of Modena is the || ‘Can’t excuse you, Singleton, ’pon honor: she’s 
[only church I have seen in Italy built in the same ila charming girl—sentimental, fashionable, and as 
| Manner. | lovely as a moss rose thrown on a snow bank. 

| _— ( § But—’ 


i} ’ ’ . 
The midnight mass on ‘Christmas eve,’ is abus-|| ‘ Not a word—go you must— there’s nothing equal 
Ito a flirtation on horseback—it’s the “ sovereignest 
| 





Medici. It is a noble gallery! perhaps a hundred 
heads in all. | 

The descendant of Buonarotti is now an old man, | 
and fortunately rich enough to preserve the house of | 
his great ancestor as an object of curiosity. He has | 
a son, I believe, studying the arts at Rome. 

On a beautiful hill which ascends directly from one 
of the southern gates of Florence, stands a church 
built so long ago as at the close of the first century. 
The gate, church and hill are all called San Miniato, 
after a saint buried under the church pavement. A 
large, and at present flourishing convent, hangs on 
the side of the hill below, and around the church 
stand the walls of a strong fortress, built by Michael 
Angelo. A half mile or more south, across a valley, 
an old tower rises against the sky, which was erected 
for the observation of Galileo. A mile to the left, on 
the same ridge, an old villa is to be seen in which 
Boccaccio wrote most of his ‘ Hundred tales of love.’ 


The Arno comes down from Vallombrosa, and passing |, 


through Florence at the foot of San Minaito, is seen 
for three miles further on its way to Pisa; the hill, 
tower and convent of Fiesole, where Milton studied 
and Cataline encamped with his conspirators, rise 
from the opposite bank of the river; and right below, 
as if you could leap into the lantern of the dome, nes- 





tles the lovely city of Florence, in the lap of the very 


ed in all catholic countries, I belicve, as a kind of | asi ag é 

saturnalia of gallantry. I joined a party of young [thing in life,’ for a crusty old bachelor. | 
/men who were leaving a ball for the church of the || I yielded reluctantly, Mr. Editor, for you well know 
Annunciate, the fashionable rendezvous, and we were ||tbat we “old bechelors” love our ease, detest hard 
| set down at the portico when the mass was about half || ttotting horses, and are great admirers of — 
over. The entrances of the open vestibule were hen young ladies—across the street. Having, howev- 
thronged to suffoeation. People of all ages and con. || €" yielded the point, I promptly set about arranging 
ditions were crowding in and out, and the sound of the | preliminaries. I took my hat, and walking — 
distant chant at the altar came to our ears as we en- || Street, enquired, ‘ Is Miss Angelica McWhortlebury 
| tered, mingled with every tone of address and reply ‘Jat home 1” : ; 
from the crowd about us. The body of the church || ‘Yes—no sir, she’s just gone out, answer’ s 
| was quite obscured with the smoke of the incense, | buxom damsel with a broom in her hand. This was 
almost literally true, for at the same moment, my eye 


caught Miss McWhortlebury, her hair en papillottes, 





| We edged our way on through the press, carried | 
| about the open area of the church by every tide that 
_tushed in from the various doors, till we stopped in a || : it ain 
thick eddy in the centre, almost unable to stir a limb. || returned to my office a little heated, for '’ a 
I could see the altar very clearly from this point, and || hot, to say nothing of eatenmnemn cnneee. “a e : 
I contented myself with clearly observing what was | | my pen and after a few trials produced the following 


| about me, leaving my motions to the impulse of the || Rote : ; — 
crowd. ‘Mr. Rudolph Singleton’s greetings to Miss 


t 
| It wasa curiously mingled scene. The ceremonies || gelica MeWhortlebury : Has understood Pa int 
< the altar were ' going on in all their mysterious || Equestrian Pic-nic proposes to wpe "ae - 

splendor. The waving of censers, the kneeling and | Of the country this afternoon, and amid t : att 
rising of the gorgeously clad priests, accompanied ||the umbrageous forest, to listen to the wa Mis 
simultaneously by the pealing of solemn music from | warblings of the feathered ig ‘senate 
the different organs—the countless lights burning | MeWhortleberry do Mr. Singleton the bes - tt 
upon the altar, and, ranged within the paling, a semi- cepting his poor services, as her caval 

circle of the duke’s grenadiers, standing motionless, occasion ? 





'| gliding like a sylph, from the hall to the kitchen. | | 


And, if so, will Miss McWhortleberry 
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ness to say, whether Mr. Singleton shall 
t procuring her a horse? 


Le 


ve the pleasure 0 
ihe. 11 o’clock, A. M.’ 

The answer Was as follows : 

‘Miss Angelica McWhortleberry has received ™. 
polite note respecting an Equestrian Pic- 
sic for this afternoon: she accepts his services, and 
«l thank Mr. Singleton to procure her a good pacing 
“<> as she has a great aversion to being jolted. 


gingieton’s 


horsey 
> 
Saturday noon. 
[went immediately to Tucker’s livery stable, but 


jl bis pacing horses were engaged ; so were they at 
\(ather’s and Cloon’s. After a Jong search I found | 
“a pacing pony down Front street, which, with a| 
ia for myself, were engaged, to be at Miss Mc-| 
i horileberry’s door precisely at three. I was upon | 
sie steps as the clock struck the appointed hour, and | 
jound the fair lady, whip in hand. In a few minutes | 
je remainder of the party rode up. My horses had 
at yet arrived : Miss McWhortleberry became im- | 
I could do no less than set off in pursuit of | 





ratient 5 
em. ‘ : 
oe pavements felt like burning lava—I wished for| 
o secret of the fire king. After walking five squares 


thrown upwards about three feet above the saddle, to | 
which I was, by the power of gravitation, as often 
returned. My tailor had omitted to put straps to my | 
pantaloons, and in consequence, there was an interval 
of some six inches between the tops of my boots and | 
the hem of my nether garments. In this plight Bare- | 
bones brought me up with the party, when I had the | 
satisfaction of being greeted by a general burst of 
laughter. I thought of my short stirrups and short 
pantaloons, and was about to explain, when one of 
the young ladies, impersonating Macbeth, exclaimed, | 


* Will all great Neptune’s Ocean wash that blood 
Clean from thy face? No, that thy face will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine 
Making the green—one red.’ | 
I was no longer at a loss for the cause of therr mer- 
riment—I had wiped my face with the bloody hand- 
| kerchief, until Ilooked like one of Black Hawk’s 
followers painted for battle, and [ felt for the moment 
almost as savage. By the aid of my coat sleeve and 
a corner of my handkerchief, I succeeded in removing | 
the mask T had unconsciously assumed. We reached 





| pace at which we had been riding was slackened, and 
I began once more to breathe somewhat calmly. By 


course of an hour we remounted, and pursued our 
pursuit of pleasure. Conversation was resumed. 

‘Have you seen the female Ourang Outang, Mr. 
Singleton ? asked Miss McWhortleberry. In turn I 
asked her, 

‘Have you seen the great New England ‘ Lion,,’ 
Miss ” 

‘No Sir. Is there a ‘Lion’ in the city—where 
did they catch him, Mr. Singleton ?” 

‘Yes, Miss, there is a noble one at the Pearl Street 
House ; he was caught along time ago, away ‘down 
East.’ 

‘ Does he ever roar any, Mr. Singleton?’ 

‘Sometimes, Miss: I heard him roar a little at the 
Commercial Exchange the other day.—Last winter 
his keepers took him to Washington, and on one oc- 
| casion he got into the Senate chamber, and roared so 
| loud that he scared the Nullifiers almost out of their 
senses. Our worthy old President heard him all the 
way up to the White House, and hastily taking the 
| pipe out of his mouth, said, ‘Why Martin, (Mr. Van 





The mercury was at 90 degrees in the shade; |! Millcreek bridge, when to my great comfort, the rapid | Buren was present at the time,) that’s a noble roar— 


I like that old‘ Lion.’ Mr. Van Buren looked a little 
| knowing, drew his left hand over his whiskers, and 


oda half, Ireached the stable—the horses had just || the time we reached Squire Stone’s, I had succeeded | said, * Yes, General, but it’s not the real demoeratic 
- . . . . . i} ’ 
ated up: I had to walk back again, and but for the '|in bringing about a meeting between my boots and after all. 


;wlets of perspiration which meandered from the | 
gehead to the toes, I think my body would have un- | 
gone spontaneous combustion. My shirt collar | 
selted away beneath the combined influence of mois- 

we and sunshine, like the leaves of a young cabbage, | 
nansplanted in a hot summer's morning. The horses | 
vached the door at the same moment with myself. 
ied the poney to the side-walk—Miss Angelica | 
ieclined the aid of a chair in mounting, it was un- | 
gateel; her delicate foot pressed the palm of my | 
and: as I raised her to the saddle, some of the ver- | 
vbre of my back got awry, which made me almost | 
ay out with pain ;—I wish the good old horse-blocks | 
iad not gone out of fashion. 1 placed the reins in | 
\iss McWhortleberry’s hand, her beautiful little foot | 
athe stirrup, and turned to mount—not the fine | 
king horse I had engaged, but a real long-leggcd, | 
hirebones, which by mistake or design, had been 

ent me: it was now too late for the exchange ; just | 
sl was fairly seated in my saddle, Miss McWhor- 
terry cried, out, ‘Mr. Singleton, Mr. Singleton, 
wll youcome here—my stirrup is quite too long— 
an't you alter it?? She proposed to dismount, but 
inking of my poor back, I resolutely opposed it. In 
making an additional hole in the stirrup leather, the 
wint of my knife entered one of my fingers. The 
‘lod flowed profusely, and before I was aware of it, 
udcrimsoned the white silk hosiery that covered as 
jetty a pair of ankles as a bachelor need look upon. 
istaunched the flow of blood with my white pocket 
undkerchief, and having satisfactorily adjusted the 
‘itup, I mounted Barebones, my poor back still giving 
wsome sharp twinges. By the time I was fairly in 
tesaddle, my companions were a square in advance 
{me I now had the satisfaction of finding that if 


‘ort by at least ten inches, my knees being thrown 
‘inwards and upwards, upon the horse’s neck; but I 
uino time to make a change, so plying the whip, I 
last got Barebones fairly under way; he had a 
zt lofty trot, one that would cure an Anchorite’s 
‘spepsia in half an hour’s time. He raised his huge 
wwfs about three feet from the ground, and brought 
vem down upon the pavement, with a noise as loud 
the report of the little six pounder which we Jack- 
“amen fired last fall, down upon the quay, when the 
Chief was re-elected. Every time Barebones 


} 
ti 
' 








‘rught his feet in contact with the pavement, I was 


pantaloons, and had so far composed myself, as to 
feel prepared for a little rational conversation, such 
|as usually give a zest to pic-nics. 


| ‘Look, Miss Angelica,’ said I, * how majestically 


that steam-boat breasts the sweeping current of the 
beautiful Ohio.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 
| We rode half a mile in silence. I felt it my duty 
to speak again. 

‘I suppose, Miss McWhortleberry, you have read 
Miss Leslie’s Pencil Sketches?” 

‘No, Sir, I have not: Pa says he wont buy any! 
book that is written with a pencil, for it will all be 
rubbed out before it has been half read through. [| 
worder why Miss Leslie dont have her books printed 
like other people.’ 

‘We had a pleasant party last evening, Miss, at 
Mrs. L’s. 

‘ Very pleasant, indeed, sir.’ 

‘I assure you, Miss McWhortleberry, I was highly | 
gratified in a conversation I held there with Mrs.—— | 
I had heard her called a ‘* blue-stocking,” but I saw | 
no exhibition of it last evening.’ 

‘A “blue-stocking,” did you say, Mr. Singleton? 
Why that’s a downright slander: I am very intimate 
with Mrs. ——, and have never yet seen her wear a_ 
blue-stocking. I do declare it is quite provoking that | 
you gentlemen are always making criticisms upon the | 
dress of the ladies.’ 
‘Finding myself upon delicate ground, I said, ‘How | 
beautiful those wild flowers are; shall I gather! 
you some, Miss Mc Whortleberry ” 

‘ Do if you please, Mr. Singleton.’ | 

I dismounted and plucked some, which I was re-| 
quested to carry back to the city. Another period of | 
silence elapsed ; at length I ejaculated, 

‘Only look, Miss Angelica, what a lovely land- 
scape is before us.’ 

‘Inceed, Mr. Singleton, it is a beautiful sight to see 
the lambs skip; they look so innocent,’ at the same 
time casting her eyes upon a ilock of half starved 
sheep that were panting under the shady side of the 
fence. 

We had now reached Ritter’s beautiful cottage, 
four miles below the city, where we stopped to eat 
raspberries; while the rest of the party were thus en- 
gaged, I employed myself in elongating my stirrups 




















| ‘Who are the Nullifiers, Mr. Singleton ? enquired 
| Miss Mc Whortleberry. 

| ©The Nullifiers, Miss, are a choice sct of men, 
| who live on rice and sweet potatoes, and who can 
| prove by the rule of three, that a trio of negroes are 
| equal to one yankee. Every now and then they get 
| into a terrible passion, and rave like a whirlwind and 
| threaten that unless Uncle Sam behaves himself, they 
| will come over into the free states, and eat up all his 
|children. Last winter this mad fit got pretty bad on 
| them, so the President had a proclamation riot act 
read to them, and then got the old‘ Lion’ that we 
are talking about, just to give one of his grandest 
roars, which frightened them very much ; and at that 
| moment Mr. C!ay stepped up, and talked so smoothly 


|| to General Calhoun, the commander of the Nullifiers, 


and patted him so gently on the back, that he got 
quite in a good humour. Mr. Clay promised him, 
moreover, that if he would go home and make his 
'soldiers behave themselves for nine years, they 
should all have a piece of bread and butter with some 
of Col. Hamilton’s sugar on it, provided they would 
pay Uncle Sam for the privilege of bringing it from 
the West Indies.—And immediately all the Nullifiers 
quit making a noise, and went to eating rice and po- 
tatoes again.’ 

‘How strange; I do hope, Mr. Singleton, that 
these horrible Nullifiers will never come to Cincin- 
nati.’ 

We were now six miles fromthe city. I was seek. 
ing for some pretext to put an end to our pic-nic, and 
to dissolve my partnership with Barebones. Looking 
up, I descried a black cloud peering above the hill to 
our right. I immediately announced a shower in 
prospect. At once our horses were turned towards 
the city, with an accelerated movement: The fagter 
we rode, the faster arose the shower. As we re- 
crossed Mill-Creek bridge, the big drops begas to fal! 
upon us. We urged on our horses, and the wind 
urged on the clouds. Before we reached the moun! 
on Fifth-street. the rain descended in torrents. Ory 
horses were all on the gallop except Barebones ; Jie 
alas, had never learned that art, but willing to do his 
best, he broke out intoa gait perfectly unique. Mr. 
Editor, did you ever see the Kangaroo that was here 
last season ? I mean that queer looking animal which 
has two long legs and two short ones, that runs by 











and in performing an ablution of my face. In the | 


hopping, jumping and lopeing, all at the same time. 
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Only fancy, Mr. Editor, a monkey, like Dandy Jack, || representing to him, in true colors, the pernicious and || thyself as to slumber, to purify and hallo 
riding a race on a Kangaroo, and you can form some || fatal tendency of suffering such ideas to have a place || aching, mammon-bound soul ! 


idea of the appearance of Barebones and myself. Un- 1 
fortunately I had gone from one extreme to the other || 
when adjusting my stirrups—my toes could now but i 
just touch them. Miss McWhortleberry, being a) 


: ie ns! . 
good rider led the party, all of whom had to pass her | and then pursues his advantage by rendering the influ- || would she rejoice to rest from her world _ 


door in reaching their houses. The mettle of Bare- | 
bones as well as myself was up, and we Kangarooed | 
it in great style. I seized the pummel of my saddle | 
with both hands, to keep myself from being thrown | 
into the air like a shell from a mortar. Just as we | 
approached Miss McWhortleberry’s door, the gallant 
Barebones made a false step—I was thrown over his 
head to the distance of fifteen feet, and measured my |, 
length on the pavement. 

‘There now, Mr. Singleton, I dare say you have 
spoiled my flowers,’ exclaimed Miss McWhortleberry, 
with some impatience. I was just crawling out of the | 
gutter, sorely bruised, when the rest of the party 
passed by. 

‘Jt is the sovereignest thing in the world, my dear 
Mr. Singleton,’ bawled out Tom at the top of his 
voice. 

Mr. Editor, I am writing, with one arm in asling, 
and one foot in a chair—Dr. Drake is in attendance— 
if I keep the little brains I have left, I shall never 
again join an equestrian picnic. 

Ropotpuus SincLETON. 

P. S. The vertebre of my back are still out of 
place. Pray my dear Mr. Editor, cant you write an 
essay in favor of horse-blocks. 





From the Saturday Evening Post. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


‘ High and precarious are the ties that vice doth bind, 
But virtue leaves a lasting friendsnip in the mind.’ 


Or all the passious that have at different times 
warmed the human breast, that of friendship is in it- 
self one of the noblest, and originates in the most be- 
nevolent and disinterested of sentiments. By friend- 
ship is not to be understood that extensive significa- 
tion, which indiscriminately includes all as friends 
with whom we are in the habit of intimacy, whether 
arising from connexion in life, or that attractive im- 
pulse which gives us more confidence in the society of 
some, whose ideas concur with our own in points 
which are not in themselves virtuous, or which we 
can freely communicate, than with others, where our 
inclination is overawed by superior virtue, and with 
whom we are restrained by the fear of lessening our- 
selves in their estimation. Although the acknowl- 
edgment of a man’s possessing some particular vice 
could not give him friends, still there are not wanting 
those who would be disposed to judge more favorably 
of him on that account, from the consciousness of be- 


| ments of evil. 


in his mind, is a secret and most dangerous enemy, | 
who, in the first place, ensnares himself by flattering | 
his predominant passion, engages his other faculties 1 
by humoring this, lays reason and discretion dormant, 1 
ence he has obtained over his whole soul, the instru- || 
ment whereby he strengthens and confirms him in bad 
habits, and makes immoral thoughts familiar to his | 
mind; thereby destroying the spring of that sensibil- || 
ity, which alone can guard him from the encroach- | 
Thus the name of friendship is only 
assumed as a disguise to cover vice, and its sacred 
purity violated for the worst of purposes. 

In a virtuous mind, such actions of another as come 
within the circuit of his observation, and which are 
the result of sentiments conformable with his own, 
will strike an impression which, in the course of inti- 
macy, Will rise to esteem. On the basis of a mutual 


, esteem of this kind, real friendship is founded. Itis 


that benevolent sentiment which springs up in our 
breast at viewing good actions in others ; it is that 
tribute of respect and admiration which carries its 
own proof, that we are actuated by the same gener- 
ous motives, and it seldom fails of procuring us with 
others the same esteem and good will which we our- 
selves feel. The same virtue which we respect in 
others, will in ourselves be respected. Thus esteem 
unites us in the close bonds of friendship. It is this 
which raises the human character so high above the 


level of the inferior creation; it is the result of the 


proper exercise of those superior intellects with which 
man is endowed, which teach him to discriminate be- 


tween the different motives that produce other’s ac- 
| tions, and upan this observation is grounded that sen- 


timent, which is of such great importance to the law 
of life, and which adds such a value to its enjoy- 
ments. 
And but for this principle of humanity, what were. 
the satisfaction of life? Were the favors that we 
mutually bestow on each other to be portioned out 
only according to the interest we have at stake, or 
the advantage accruing to ourselves from conferring 
them, what confidence could we have in each other ? 
What certain rule could be drawn to guard us against 
treachery ? But it is the sentiment of friendship which 
interests ns for the welfare of others, when we our- | 
selves have not the least expectation of advantage, 
which makes us as sincere in promoting the success 
of our friends as our own, and which gives us the in- 
clination not only of watching for the personal safety, 
but of apprising him of his danger when he tends to- 
wards any particular vice ; and on the recurrence of 
the desire in him, to give it salutary check, which 


| 


ing beautiful ones. . 


| when the first smile of their existence lit up the voi} 
| gloom of an unredeemed chaos ; | 


|, casting a luminous glance upon the circled horizon 


| and generous spirit acknowledge this? No, he wil 
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And thy quiet stars come forth on the great deep- 4 
the chrystaline fount of heaven, to kold holy ell 
munion with spirits of earth and heaven: and they : 
burn, and burn, and dazzle, as bright as they did 


3 and they sing—a|| 4 
cannot hear them—but they do sing, sweet ag then 


first hymn of the whole creation !~and then they 
melted into a delicate softened splendhr as a showy 
haze flows like a gauze veil before them. : 

We may stand in awe before the rising Sun jhe 
the more burning brightness of his departure : we may $ 
admire him when he rides along the cloudless canopy 


we may admire the glory that he lends the sky, andl 
the colors that he paints the clouds: But it is thu 
soft smiles of eve—her beautiful, her melancholy 
whiteness alone of the visible creation, when th: 
whole world seems wrapt in reverie, that awakens tho 
heart to a deeper fecling. 

And when the soul looks upon thee, oh ! eve ; ifshe 


be admitted to the communion of the beautiful ones ~ we 
thy beautiful phantasma ; and speeds on the wings 0 seg 
4 iis not st 


thought to those mind-structured tabernacles, hew 
from the strayed sunbeam, and planted upon foundagy 
tions of wther, with pillars of moonlight and canopy 
of clouds !—She hath resumed her piions, and revel 
in the lightness of her own first home! 


aay imbibe 
don of acc 
towever, is 
sorhas co 
the unfortu 


om * * * * saad 
FB kody and 5 
How the mind bounds, and soars, and exults in her? we fortune 
conscious superiority, when for a brief space (alas te: That 
how brief !) she escapes the manacles that weich heal. _ 
) p & pon thea 


down, down to the earth ; as if mind were an earth! 
thing : Seldom indeed, and never entirely, can she digg 
vest herself of those gyves of materiality, the pas 
sions; ‘The passions more humbling, more debasing 
springing as they do from one the most miserable, ag 
from a well corrupted and corrupting :—Selfishness 

Bersuterks vons Does it startle? Will he of the noble 
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deny—spurn the allegation. But it is neverthelesd 
not less true! All—the whole long catalogue—love 








ing under the influence of the same bad quality them- | entirely extinguish it. 


selves ; and who would lay hold of that circumstance) ‘A friend is our chief enjoyment in the days of 


to court his acquaintance, that they might have his | prosperity, and in adversity our sweetest consolation.’ 
example to screen them, and be under the less re- | Philadelphia, 1833. BARRETT. 
straint in exercising their own vicious propensity. | A very sensible article, but—query, where do we 
Those of bad character will naturally flock together, || fing such friendship. —B. 
that they may be the less check upon each other. 
But intimacies formed on such grounds will always | 
be precarious, and easily interrupted; for faith and || 
honor can have little influence where vice is the only |, 
cement. | HanLowEp—all hallowed, gentle eve, are the blushing 
Nothing is consistent with, or in any manner rela- | glances of thy milky sky ; when the glorious sunset, 
ted to friendship, but that which is itself strictly vir- picture of the first golden gush of youthful idolatry, 
tuous. A person who, under its title, inspires confi- |, has faded to the mellow sadness of man’s maturer 
dence in the breast of another towards himself, and | years,—and save a few exquisite purple tints reflec- 
encourages him to unbosom himself in particulars || ted from the blue ocean below to the delicate ocean 
which are not virtuous, unless he is actuated by the || above, thou art with all thy fanciful and ethery forms, 
motive of rendering him this important service—of | one languid yet spiritualized whiteness ; yielding up 





VAGARIES. 
BY AN IDLER. 


each time will lessen its impulse, and perhaps at last | love ofa parent—the love of a mother for her ‘ youngy: 











ATi) 2e 
hate, fear, revenge, ambition, avarice, anger, envy Pe. 
scorn, sorrow, hope despair ; all originate in self-love By the 
| Love, pure as ever painted by the poet; Love—thegg] Where 
The 
her beautiful and brave,’ springs from a previous and , 
inherent love of self. It may be difficult to prove i pee 
and if proved, few would acknowledge its truth® Pi 
| for, to do so, the mind must free itself from all extra yaa 4, 
neous emotions, and examine, and confront—cold O'er 
| and calmly the reasons that strike home to the hearty 
Does the mother, then, ‘ watch and wake’ by the bed& Let no 
side of the slumberer—does she submit to toil ang Be hi 
| sorrow and danger-—that the idol of her heart may be ~ no 
| spared from all these? and if spared, well does ele ri 
|| know that the pleasure, the joy her own heart wi 
|| realize, will more than counterbalance the anguisi® But I 


| and sorrow. Are not his pains hers; and his please, Whe 
|| ures hers? and in promoting his happiness, does sh That o; 
|| not well know she promotes her own ? is it not for he From t 
|| own happiness she endures apparently for his sak May 
|| present pain? is it not to feed maternal pride th April, 18 
|| she submits to privation ? and—and—no—not dea 
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— 
_not death—no selfishness prompts that. .... ses 
there is, then, to the general truth, an exception. 
may be rare, but it remains not the less an excep- 
jon, But this strikes not at the broad assertion as a 
peral truth. ‘To every theory, and general rule, 
tere always is, and there always will be, some ex- 
ceptions. ” 

late arises from some real or supposed injury or 
yong, done the recipient ofthe passions. It is a sort 
combination of contempt and revenge. Fear is ev- 
iatly a selfish passion, occasioned by imaginary 
real threatening of danger to self. 

Revenge, anger, envy, and scorn, assimilate ; and are 
she consequences of evils already done to the posses- | 
wr of the passion. Ambition and envy are nearer 
ysinilated than is generally supposed. The first, is | 
je thirst for honors or riches either unoccupied, or | 
iready in the possession of another. The last is a | 
jassioN which can be correctly described by no other | 
ume than that which it bears. It is the jaundiced | 
ge of covetousness, longing for the honors and pos- | 
yssions of another. Sorrow and despair arise from | 


je loss of some happiness or source of pleasure once | 


























sssessed, Which it is difficult or impossible to re- | 
ace. Hope is tke desire and expectation of future 
ileasure. All these centre either obviously or ultimate- 
i;,in Self : and were the passion of Self-tove to cease, | 
yuld instantly, with that, become extinct. Conse- | 
yeatly they grow from it as from a common progen- | 
‘or. There is one, not yet noticed, which has been | 
umed; It is ranked with the passions by philoso- 
shers, and yet it can hardly be called one ; although | 


MOUNTAINS. 

‘THERE is a charm connected with mountains, so 
| powerful, that the merest mention of their magnificent 
| features, kindles the imagination, and carries the spirit 
ijat once into the bosom of their enchanted regions. 
|| How the mind is filled with their vast solitude! Who- 
'|ever has not climbed their long and heathy ascents, 
|| and seen the trembling mountain flowers, the glowing 
\ moss, the richly tinted lichens under foot; and scen- 
|\ted the fresh aroma of the uncultivated sod; heard 
|| the wild cry of the mountain plover, the raven, and 
||eagle; and seen the russet hues of distant slopes, the 
i livid gashes of ravines, precipices; the silver line of 
\|falling waters, and the whirling clouds at his feet ; 
\ and cast his gaze over lakes and forests, wide lands 
Responded with his notes so soft and bland H and smoking towns, to the ocean’s brink,—knows 
When this triad Care, Sorrow and false friend || nothing of the splendid scenes this land affords.’ 

Shall teach thy soul the priceless value of || The tremendous avalanches of snow from the sum- 


Life’s greatest boon a fervent friend, then come | mits of the high Alps in Switzerland, form an 
And in these arms forget in present joy Mr. Bakewell, 


: ; \\echo of the most appalling kind. 
See apne Soe Ry ay ee, ee HN. speaking of the fall of these masses, says—‘The noise 
Come like the new fledged bird which tries too soon | ; : é é . 

Its diamond pinions on the faithless air, \ was indescribably deep and awful “ reverberating in 
And sinks to earth convulsed, uncertain that || long and repeated echoes which truly might be called 
Its feeble frame can find a daily banquet. 1 the music of the mountains, and was in perfect har- 
Yes—yes! when thou hast proved true friendship’s worth, || mony with the vast sublimity of the scene. To these 
Then come, and hand in hand life’s fearful ways I deep echoes succeeded a solemn silence, till again an 
|| appalling crash from another part of the range was 


Written for the Bouquet. | 
LINES TOH 


Devoted one! | 


When blighting care corrodes thy youthful heart | 
And leaves a shadowy vagueness on those joys 
Which bloomed so brightly that thy trusting soul 
Deemed life itself must cease ere they could feel 
The frosty touch of cold unconscious time— 
When sorrow too, with icy hand shall nip 

Some bud whose tender lineaments concealed 

A’ promised germ of blessed happiness— 

Or some false-friend, in whom thy hopes reposed, 
From which thy meek confiding bosom drew 
Love’s sweetest aliment—whose heavenly tones 
Had once regaled at morning’s rosy dawn 

Thy lis’ning ear; and constant still had cheered 
Thee at the solemn noon, and evening too, 





{ 
\ 


We'll tread, forgetful of the waves without, 


While sweet affection crodies those within. | : : 
esc | repeated by louder bursts, responding from mountain 


to mountain. It would have required no very poetic 
‘pee gene to have heard, amid these sounds, the 

igh ii of the Alps holdin 
FACTS IN PHYSICS. mig ty geniio ps holding conference together, 
in an awful language that spoke of the feebleness of 


| 
1! 


Hartford, 1833. 














ainstances it becomes one, and absorbing one : but | 
iignot such an one as the generality of mankind 
ay imbibe. It isa sort of dusus nature : the pas- 


‘owever, is induced by self-love ; where the posses- 


wthas conceived an error not. at all singular with || 


he unfortunate sufferers by hypocondriasis—that his 
ody and mind have by some singular freak of nature 
t fortune, been transformed into gold and silver, 


&¢,; That care and attention is therefore bestowed | 


jon them, which otherwise the body and mind 
would receive. 


eeatisfactorily, proved which is somewhat doubtful, 
ties all this tend ? 

Why, Sir—I—why—-really—I can’t say—except 
“at it is my humor ;—alias—-a vagary ! 





THE POET’S DIRGE. 


No deep toned bell, no funeral knell, 
Shall sound when I am dead ; 
8y the clear blue wave ye shall make my grave, 
Where the sea-gull roams, and the waters lave 
The rocks above my head. 


Ye shall bury me deep where the mermaids weep, 
As they glide o’er the rolling billow ; 

And the roar of the surge shall be my dirge, 

And the eagle shall scream from the cliff’s black verge, 
O'er my cold and rocky pillow. 


[et no human tread o’er my clay cold head, 
Be heard near the lonely spot; 
Let no sculptured stone, with a flattering tone, 
Breathe my vices and virtues, that few have known, 
But let them be forgot. 


But { ask, in truth, from the friends of my youth, 
When my spirit has gone to rest, 

That one heartfelt tear, o’er my cold, cold bier, 

From those that I lovd when life was dear, 
May sparkle upon my breast. 

April, 1833, 


Omrea. 


Philadelphia Casket. 


\ so thin, that 282,000 must be laid on each other to 
don of accumulation denominated Avarice. This too, | 


‘| may support himself more easily in the sea than in a 


Goup beaters, by hammering, reduce Gold to leaves } human power, compared with the force and immensity 
, : ‘0\\ of nature. Descending from this vast theatre of 
produce the thickness of aninch. They are so thin, | sounds, into the haunts of men, how cheering to hear 
that if formed into a book, 1500 would occupy the the joyful notes of the goat herd ringing through the 
| space of a single leaf of common paper. ;| valley, as he runs through the gamut at a breath; and 
A grain of blue vitriol, or carmine, will tinge a gal- || with a stentorian voice, calls up the echoes that sur- 
| lon of water, so that in every drop the color may be || round him. Accompanied with the lowing herds, and 
| perceived; anda grain of musk will scent a room for || the murmer of waterfalls, how rich he points his liquid 
twenty years. || song! Ignorant of all the rules of art, and guided by 
A stone which on land requires the strength of two || his fancy alone, his voice in the deep solitude has a 
men to lift it, may be lifted in water by one man. _|| charm indescribable. 


A ship draws less water by one thirty-fifth in the || Farmrrenp’s NortH AMERICAN MAGAZINE, im: 
eavy salt water, than in that of a river, and a man } proves with every number. The last is decidedly 
\ the best that has been published. In fact, it containg 
| so many good things, that we know not how to begin 
An immense weight may be raised a short distance, ||a review of it and would merely say that Evening’s 
| by first tightening a dry rope between it anda sup- || at Saints, is the most sprightly, care-dispelling, 
|} port, and then wetting the rope. The moisture im- } independent criticism, that we have lately seen. 
|| bibed into the rope by capillary attraction causes it to,! We would recommend to all those who can appre- 
| become shorter. | ciate the out-pourings of a mighty poetic mind, or who 
| ish to encourage a chaste and beautiful American 


. . ° i ' ta 
| A rod of iron, which when cold will pass through a }| 
| \| writer to patronise the North American Magazine. 
\| 








h 


i river. 
| 





certain opening, when heated expands, and becomes 
too thick to pass. Thus the tire or rim of a coach || 


Q nnounce to the patrons of the 
wheel, when heated goes on loosely, and when cooled | = = reid Precdhonnese “re nn Pi i aia 
it binds the wheel most tightly. eee seer 5 ° 


: : | lishment, which will place it in the hands of a per- 
One pint of water converted into steam, fills a |} 


i oa fs : : 'son well known in the literary world, and one who 
epace of neatly heageg finn, s08 salen thee pisinn of « | is well qualified to make the publication more worthy 
steam engine with a force of many thousand pounds. 


‘of favor than it has been heretofore. His name 
It may afterwards be condensed and re-appear as a || probably appear in the next number. 
pint of water. 








HAPPINESS. 
Axp what is happiness? Is ita ray, 
Bright as the sun’s, that gilds the early day, 
When rising in his light, he rides on high, 
Amidst the blushes of the eastern sky ? 
What isitlike? Has ita shape or form 
Pure as the dew that rests upon the morn? 
Or, is it like the blossoms of the spring, 
Fann’d by the ever restless zephyr’s wing ; 


A cubie inch of lead is forty times heavier than the 
same bulk of cork. Mercury is nearly fourteen times 
heavier than the same bulk of water. 








Sound travels in water about four times quicker, 
and in solids from ten to twenty times quicker, than in 
air. 





To Corresronpents.— Mary’ is ieceived, and ‘ : 
under concidesation. What has become of cur old | And like them too, so transient and so sweet, 
. | 


: A | And yet so delicate, they cannot meet 
friends, ALP, Juvenis, &c.? Have they hung their One single glance from summer's vivid eye, 
harps upon the willow? 


i But all their loveliness must fade and die? 
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de we pa ey 
je ee Kathteen O° Moore, 
1 4 + ie A FAVORITE SONG AS SUNG BY MISS L. GILLINGHAM. EF 
Ne tee | With an Accompaniment for the Piano Forte. 
Pe Pa cee Andantino con espressivo. SAA 
pia Me ie” A464 GO AMA S 
| ae é r | a_i 3 4 “i—4-$-,. _——— 
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| ie fire. My love still I think that I see heronce more, But a. 1 
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, ‘y a When 
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j 4 ‘ And the 
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ee e ; His leave: 
’ a. And the 1 
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ae Baie a _ e 
a | —j-——__;___* ine pines 
BEE | | Black k 
+) be ae } lasshehas left me her loss to de—plore. My ownlittle Kathleen,My poor lost Kathicen, My Kathleen QO’ Moore. i a pe 
“ : aye, 0 
And every 
Or single 
Quiver an 
For the us 
It isa gal 
And the 
The grain 
As the 1 
\nd over 
Iroops of 
The lovely 





With the g 


Her hair glossy black, her eyes were dark blue, O cold was the night that sigh’d round her bower, 





Her color still changing, her smiles ever new ; It chill’d my poor Kathicen she droop’d from that hour, Phe birds 
So pretty was Kathleen, my sweet little Kathleen, And I Jost my poor Kathleen, my dear little Kathleen, Thi ones 
My Kathleen O'Moore. My Kathleen O’Moore. sud their | 

And flow 

She milk’d the dun cow that ne’er offered to stir, The bird of all birds that I love the best, Oue hour— 


Is the robin that in the church yard builds its nest, May be sle 
For he seems to watch Kathleen, hops lightly on Kathleen, 


My Kathleen O’Moore. 


Though wicked it was, it was gentle to her; 
So kind was my Kathleen, my poor little Kathleen, 
My Kathleen O'Moore. 


Not a wav 

Of all whic 

Beautiful ti 

She sat by the door one cold afternoon, Thy strengt 

To hear the wind blow and to look at the moon ; , 

So pensive was Kathleen, my poor little Kathleen, THE 
My Kathleen O’Moore. 
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BiuNDERS oF THE Press.—We have had many a) the Monumental Committee to the President of the | 152,693,563,200,000; and in order to assist th 
laugh at the curious effect, the misplacing of a single | United States. The article in which the error oc-| imagination, Capt. Beaufort determined that thi 
type has produced. A very respectable little Jackson curs, may be found on the first page. As we have it,| cloud of locusts, which he saw drifting by when h¢ 
paper published in western New York, recently made the committee are made to say,—‘ Who so fit to} lay at Smyrna, if formed in a heap would have ex 
its appearance with the seditious title of the * Tory) steal the stone which crowns the corner of a monu-|' ceeded in magnitude more than a thousand and thirty 


iid spright 
ely admir 
ae 

wild, as tho: 
of woods ar 








Advocate,’—and a whole week clapsed before the’ 


editor could appease an indignant community of dem- 
ocrats, by the positive assurance that ‘Troy’ (the 
town in which it was published,) was intended, in- 
stead of the anti-republican name into which hurry 
had forced him. 


to believe, that the wag, who penned the apology pre- 


pared the way for his wit, by first committing the | 


error. The explanation is worth copying, ai all 
events ; and ‘here goes.’ 


typographical error, has completely destroyed the 
‘ true intent and meaning’ of a part of the Address of 


The following from the Springfield | 
Pioneer, is nearly as funny ; and we are half inclined | 





ment erected to the mother of Washington, as you, 
General.’ The reader will be kind enough to substi- 
| tute the word seal for steal. We would suspect the 
| kitchen cabinet of such a trick, sooner than ‘our 
‘present Chief Magistrate.’ 





Locusts.—One of these living clouds, which was 
| three whole days and nights, without apparent inter- 
mission, passing over Smyrna, must have been accor- 
| ding to accurate observation made at the time, three 


} hundred yards in depth, upwards of forty miles in 
Wrone To a ‘ T.’—‘Some one of our Devils, by a/) 


width and nearly five hundred miles inlength. Capt. 
‘pon Hall calculates that the lowest number of lo- 
custs in this enormous swarm must have exceeded 


j 
1 


times the largest pyramid of Egypt; or if they hat 
been placed on the ground close together, they woul 


| 


long wide. 





Never MeEppLe witn Enor Toois.—A Mr. J 
| Smith of Baltimore, was lately fined two thousand dol 
lars for a breach of promise of marriage, to 4 Mis 
| Swords of the same place. We reckon the gentle 
man will follow the advice of the good old adage nex 
| time. 








| Wuy is a Ship like a Lady? D” ye give it 7 Be 
| cauge it’s called she, and wears caps and stays! 
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